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~ GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


What the People Ought to do in choosing their Representa- 
tives at the General Election, after the Passing of the 
Reform Bill. A Letter, addressed to the Electors of 
Great Britain, By Junius Redivivus. London. Effingham 
Wilson. 

Our friend Junius Redivivus here takes time by the fore- 

lock, and addresses the people in the new position in 

which they are placed by the passing of the Reform Bill. 

Hitherto they have been placed in a false position : had 

all of the electors been actuated with a good spirit, under 

the old system, it might have been excited to little purpose, 
for the irregular and pernicious influence could, if con- 
centrated, have returned a majority to parliament; but 
as many of the electors themselves were spotted with 
corruption, the case was hopeless, and so it would have 
remained, if those who constituted the ‘ salt? among them, 
aided by the great body of non-electors had not raised 
their voices, and frighted the collective wisdom from 
their impropriety. But we have a Reform; and now let 
it be the study of the people how to make the best use of 
it. The letter before us gives some excellent advice on 
this subject. We have read the pamphlet through, and 
see a variety of matters on which we should like to 
dilate, but our time is limited, and as anything we should 
say would exclude something better of the author’s, we 
shall in preference confine ourselves to extracts. We 
will just remark that though the writer’s views are 
abstractedly in favour of another form of government, he 
is not so much in love with his own opinions as to wish 


them to be acted upon now, and without regard to the 
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opinions of others, and ,to the state of present circum- 
stances. Throughout he writes temperately as well as 
sincerely. 


THE REAL AUTHORS OF REFORM, 

‘It is not leaders who have brought about the present 
change. The public are as a mass enlightened, and every 
man who thinks, has the capacity of a leader for the pur- 
poses of resistance to injustice. The people have achieved 
for themselves the virtual acknowledgment that they also 
have “‘ Rights ;”” those “ Rights ” must be acknowledged 
by a specific law, and never again may they be wrested 
from them. Heretofore, they have been a mass of irres- 
ponsible slaves, avoiding by every species of chicanery the 
commands of those who claimed authority over them ; 
but now that they take up their “ Rights,” it behoves 
them also to take up their corresponding duties, with a 
resolution well and truly to execute them. 


ON THE LIMITATION OF THE RIGHT OF YOTING 
AND ON FITNESS FOR LEGISLATICN, 


‘The appointment of the members of the House of 
Commons has hitherto been confined to the Aristocracy ; 
it will henceforth be vested in some halfa million of elec- 
tors. Those who are excluded from it, complain, and 
many of them with reason, but many of them 
without reason. No man who. is unable to read 
or write, can complain that a power should not be 
entrusted to him which his ignorance prevents him from 
using justly, and surely no habitual drunkard can complain 
any more than a madman can complain that he is refused 
the use of fire-arms. The abstract right of all from whom 
duties are required, to exercise controul, cannot be d:- 
nied; but some security must be taken that they shall 
not exercise it to the mischief of others. Thus, persons 
without a fixed residence, may reasonably be denied 
the exercise of the elective franchise, from the facility their 
wandering life gives them to exerciseit several times over ; 
and the difficulty of designating and identifying them, 
There are also other exceptions; but still there are many 
left whose cases seem a hardship. But what then? the 
passing of the present Reform Bill does not prohibit all 
future Reform, and the time will gradually come about, 
that all who labour under no rational disability as electors, 
will be admitted to the privilege. In the {meantime they 
should remember, that the present electors are men of 
many classes, who have no interest in misgovernment, and 
the probability is, that they will exercise their suffrages 


for the benefit of the community at large. Some will 


perhaps still argue,—“ We have a right to suffrage as well 
as they have.” True; but they have also aright to make 
their own shoes, and weave their own cloth. Why do 
they not exercise these rights? Because the shoemaker 
and clothier are more expert at them. And may it not 
be conceived, that the more instructed the electors are, 
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the more expert they will be in selecting legislators ? 
Sinister interest, with a suffrage of half a million, is out 
of the question, and if there be any sinister interest dis- 
covered, the nation at large have the same ultimate con- 
trol over the half million, as they have had over the 
Lords, The chance of mischief being done as heretofore, 
by barefaced insolent power, is past human probability. 
The principal difficulty in the coming election will be, 
to discover the men who are the best fitted for represen- 
tatives. Such men are not demagogues; they are not 
inclined to baw! at public meetings, with or without occa- 
sion, alike. They will not endeavour to stir up men’s 
passions for the sake of misleading their judgment, and 
they do not usually possess the arts necessary forthe ac- 
quisition of coarse popularity. They must be sought, 
before they can be found. It is not because a man pos- 
sesses a large estate, or a large capita. in business, pro- 
ducing him a certain annual revenue, that he is therefore 
fitted for a legislator. In any ordinary mechanical business 
such as that of a smith, or carpenter, it is held fitting 
that a man should serve a seven years’ apprenticeship to 
it. Legislation is the science, of all others, upon which 
human happiness most depends, yet the practice hitherto 
has been to take it for granted that the possession of a 
certain quantity of wealth converted a man into a Solon, 
without further trouble. It would be thought a most 
absurd thing to set a man to build a house or a ship be- 
cause he ‘happened to be a member of parliament ; yet 
we do things still more absurd, by setting wealthy builders 
or merchants, or contractors, to legislate for us, their 
Sp apey being—money. And let it be remembered, 
that bad as these people have been, they have generally 
been far in advance of the creatures of the government 
as to intelletual capacity. But what absurd laws cumber 
the statute book in consequence. After all that Romilly 
and Peel have done to it, what a disgraceful mass of folly 
is it compounded of! There is a mighty labour to be 
wrought ere we can emerge from the slough into which 
we have been plunged, by the selfish wickedness of irre- 
ee Cera ter ae ae ee ee 


A HOME ARGUMENT FOR SHORT PARLIAMENTS. 

* People hire their domestic servants by the month, 
but that is no bar to a good servant remaining in a well- 
regulated family several years, or perhaps a whole life. 
But if the hiring was for seven years, causes of quarrel 
would probably soon arise, owing to the restraint.’ 


The Alhambra. In te vols. London: Colburn and 
Bentley. 1832. 

TueEsr volumes, from the lively and fascinating pen of 

Washington Irving, will be read by all who have a taste 

The 

desolate, yet grand scenery of Spain, that land of song 


and chivalry; the faded glories of the once-splendid Al- 


for the wild and pathetic, with the greatest interest. 


hambra, sometime the habitation of the mighty potentates 
of the earth—now deserted, save by the flitting bat and 
streeching owl; the bright-eyed beauties of the land 
dancing the graceful bolero to the click of the castanets, 


are sketched with a vividity and freshness that enchan; 
the soul of the reader, and make him fancy that he treads 
the sacred ground where kings and warriors have so often 





trod, and hears the distant plash of the fountain borne on 
the citron-perfumed breeze. 

Nor is this all: wild legends and fairy tales gathered 
among the ruins of the Alhambra, and having that dash of 
humour, simplicity, and extravagance which form the 
greatest charm of the Arabian Nights, are interwoven se 
as to form, with the rest, a sweet and varied garland, 
culled fresh from the romantic hills of Spain. The 
author’s sketches of men and manners are rapid, but bear 
upon them the stamp of reality. Some of the reflections 
on the unfortunate Boahdil, the last of the glorious line of 
Moorish kings, and on the arch-way by which he quitted 
the palace for ever, to deliverthe keys of his fair city to 
the haughty Christian are truly beautiful. 

We will now let the book speak for itself. In the 
extract given below, there is something which may well 
causea shudder, or a dubious look behind, while threading 
a long passage on the way to bed. 

The author, in the course of his ramblings in the Al- 
hambra, discovered a suite of rooms, now dismal and de- 
lapidated, but formerly the apartments of the beautiful 
Elizabeth of Parma and the ladies of her train, when 
Philip V. and his court paid a visit to the palace in the 
early part ofthe last century. To this place, on account 
of its historical associations, solitude, and remoteness, the 
author determined to remove. His Spanish acquaintance 
endeavoured to deter him by descriptions of its lonely and 
ruinous state; but in vain. 

* I was not to be diverted from my humour ; so calling 
in the assistance of a carpenter, and the ever-officious 
Mateo Ximenes, the doors and windows were soon placed 
in a state of tolerable security. With all these precau- 
tions, I must confess, the first night I passed in these 
quarters was inexpressibly dreary. I was escorted by the 
whole family to my chamber, and their taking leave of me, 
and returning along the waste ante-chambers and echoing 
galleries, reminded me of those hobgoblin stories, where 
the hero is left to accomplish the adventure of an en- 
chanted house. Even the thoughts of the fair Elizabetta, 
and the beauties of her court, who had once graced these 
chambers, now, by a perversion of fancy, added to the 
gloom, there was the scene of their transient gaiety and 
loveliness ; here were the very traces of their elegance 
and enjoyment ; but what and where were they ?—Dust 
and ashes ; tenants of the tomb! phantoms of the memory. 

A vague and indescribable awe was creeping over me. 
I would fain have ascribed it to the thoughts of robbers 
awakened by the evening’s conversation, but I felt that it 
was something more unreal and absurd. In a word, the 
long-buried impressions of the nursery were reviving, and 
asserting their power of my imagination- Everything 
began to be affeted by the working of my mind. The 
whispering of the wind among the citron trees, beneath 
my window, had something sinister. I cast my eyes into 
the garden of Lindaraxa; the groves presented a gulf of 
shadows ; the thickets, indistinct and ghastly shapes. I 
was glad to close the window, but my chamber itself 
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became infected. A bat had found its way in, and flitted 
about my head and athwart my solilary lamp; the gro- 
tesque faces carved in the cedar ceiling seemed to mope 
and mow at me. 

‘Rousing myself, and half smiling at this temporary 
weakness, I resolved to brave it, and, taking lamp in 
hand, sallied forth to make a tour of the ancient palace. 
Notwithstanding every mental exertion, the task was 3 
severe one. Therays of my lamp extended to but a limi- 
ted distance around me; I walked, as it were, in a mere 
halo of light, and all beyond was thickness. The vaulted 
corridors were as caverns; the vaults of the hall were lost 
in gloom; what unseen foe might not be lurking before 
or behind me! my own shadow playing about the walls 
and the echoes of my own footsteps disturbed me. In 
this excited state, as I was traversing the great hall of 
Ambassadors there were added real sounds to these con- 
jectural fancies. Low moans, and indistinct ejaculations 
seemed to rise, as it were, beneath my feet; I paused 
and listened. They then appeared to resound from with- 
out the tower. Sometimes they resembled the howlings 
of an animal, at others they were stifled shrieks, mingled 
with articulate ravings. The thrilling effect of these 
sounds in that still hour and singular place, destroyed all 
inclination to continue my lonely perambulation. I re- 
turned to my chamber with more alacrity than I had 
eallied forth, and drew my breath more freely when ence 
more within its walls and the door bolted behind me. 
When I awoke in the morning with the sun shining in 
at my window and lighting up every part of the building 
with his cheeyfal and truth-telling beams, I could scarcely 
recall the shadows aud fancies conjured up by the gloom 
of the preceding night, or believe that the scenes around 
me, so naked and apparent, could have been clothed with 
such on ae horrors. Still, the dismal howlings and 
ejaculations I had heard, were not ideal; but they were 
soon accounted for, by my handmaid Dalores; being the 
ravings of a poor maniac, a brother ofher aunt, who was 
subject to violent paroxysms, during which he was con- 
fined in a vaulted room beneath the Hall of 60 OE ors. 





The Comic Magazine, No. 3, Y June 1832. London. 
Kidd. 


Tur illustrations are the better part of most comic misce'- 
lanies ; if good, they tell their stories at sight, and are only 
spoiled by verbal telling afterwards. The present number 
of this Magazine is not an exception, although the names 
of Poole, Peake, and the author of Figaro, punsters par 
excellence, are contributors. The first cut, ‘ A sad lot,’ 
illustrates a burlesque by Poole, ‘ The sad lot of Romeo 
and Juliet :’ it represents a man, his wife, and seven chil- 
dren, all scraggy, starving, and bawling ; sad enough in all 
conscience, but not selected with good taste as a subject 
for laughter. ‘ An engaging young man’—a fierce young 
Turk going to fight, and ‘A horrid stick,’—a young 
lady stabbing herself,—are puns, but not superlative ; 
‘ Ladies of the Court,’ representing the two female dealers 
in hareskins and sprats, so capitally given by Mathews in 


author of the sketch it illustrates. ‘The pleasures of 
Fancy,’ a man supported by bottle-holders after having 
had enough of the ring. ‘ Arcadian bowers,’ two grotesque 
figures bowing in the Burlington Arcade. ‘ Lost in ab- 
straction,’ a handkerchief being stolen while a Poet is 
musing; ‘The Exile of Erin,’—of hearing—a deaf man ;. 
* Mutes and Liquids,’ two mutes swilling while on duty 
at the door of Mr Decorous. There are three or four 
more punning plates, but they do not merit particular 
notice. We should be glad to see the future numbers 
enlivened by a little grave sensible prose ; for books with 
nothing but puns, like puddings all plums, are generally 
beth heavy and unwholesome.. 





The Original Comic Magazine, No. 2, for June. London. 
Duncombe. 


AN imitation of the ‘ Comic Magazine,’ with fewer cuts 

but at less price. We give the titles of the cuts, ‘A pot- 

boy—public character at the height of his profession,’ 

this isa chimney-sweeper at the top of a chimney-pot; 
* Seraping a living,’ a street-fiddler and son, very charac- 

teristic ; ‘ The long and the short of it,’ a tall thin and a 

short fat man, not very new; ‘ A fellow feeling,’ a convict 

being whipped; ‘Portrait of a well-known singer,’ 

—a tea kettle near the boil, this is perhaps the 

best thought in the book, the airs .sung on the 

occasion are ‘ Water parted,’ ‘ Sing old Rose and burn 
the bellows,’ and ‘ Polly put the kettle on. ‘ Tflustrations 
to Shakspeare,’—‘ and will he not come again,’ Ophelia, 
represents a prize-fight, one of the pugilists not likely to 
come again ‘in time.’ There is plenty of punning prose 
and verse ; but like its predecessor, this magazine wants the 
seasoning of matter ambitious of nothing more than good. 
sense. 





LADY M.’S PONY PHAETON. 
No. IV. ~ 


WESTON SUPER MARE. 
TO LADY SARA B. 


Ir is so pleasant to be flattered! Well may the riddlo 
make an exception in favour of the persons who swallow 
the flattery!* So you really find my disjointed remarks 
worth your attention! It is not for me of all persons, 
to disbelieve you, my sweet sister; so once more to try 
and. take you to the Brighton of the Bristolians,—the 
terra, or rather mare incognita of the rest of mankind! 
We left romantic Clifton then, on the following morning; 
and after an uninteresting drive of nine miles, came 


* What is that, which makes everybody sick but those who 
swallow it? _ Flattery. 





his present Comic Annual, is a good design by Peake, the 
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suddenly upon the low ground that extends from Congres- 
bury to the coast. 

Of all things, Sara, I abominate to travel over a flat 
district, that looks as if it had once belonged, or ought still 
to belong, to its rightful owner—the sea. One feels so low 
and depressed—so shut out from the sight of everything 
but dykes, and flags, and bullrushes, and water meadows, 
and innumerable cattle, and melancholy ground willows ! 
Their fogs and damps are so tenacious of their dominion 
over quondam bogs, and dreary moors! Besides one is 
so haunted by the awful idea, that turbulent billows have 
once rolled over the very spot on which one is journeying! 
Oh, I have an incredible horror of a saltmarsh; I shall 
petition at my metempsychosis, that I may be excused 
from assuming the likeness of a cow, Jest I should be 
condemned to graze and fatten in a saltrnarsh—‘ take any 
shape but that !’ I’d rather be a dog, and bay the moon! 
How pleased I was, on noticing a high hill at our right, 
to hear that we were to ascend it, before we should arrive 
at Weston! Whorlberry hill is indeed no contemptible 
nor inefficient screen from the north west winds, to the 
crouching town beneath, which we discerned as soon as 
we had gained the summit, standing on the edge of the 
water ; and so dismal and apparently unsafe did it appear, 
that I almost recoiled from the idea of descending to it ; 
for, from the great altitude at which we stood, all the 
little elevations of the shore (and which, of course, are 
of sufficient magnitude to keep the savage waves at bay) 
were to us undiscoverable ; so that, as far as eye could 
discern in both directions, over sea and land, was one 
continuous flat, with a handful of Lilliputian-looking 
houses, huddled together between the two elements: the 
engrossing feeling was that of the insecurity of the town, 
with vain speculations upon the motive which could have 





induced the founder to select so low, damp, dreary, un- 


safe, a site for the habitations of human beings. Had 
our ancestors been amphibious—humane walrusses, or 
reasoning seals, the choice would have been infinitely 
appropriate. I could not — thinking, as I gazed, ‘ of 
the foolish man who built his house upon the sands, and 
the floods came, &c.’ and I was not sorry to recollect that 
Julius Casar’s conquest of Britain, before that parable 
was written, saved the credit of the Weston founder, for 
he had no warning instructions to eschew sandy founda- 
tions close to high water mark: the inhabitants of even 
Loo Chew, and New Zealand, are now too well instructed 
by the disinterested missionaries, to commit so great a 
blunder, ’Tis a moot point, thought I, as we descended 
Whorlberry, whether the town may not soon be called 
‘ Weston medio Mare,’—it lies so invitingly open to the 
ravages of a bold south-wester. 

Our first view of Weston then, was anything but 
pleasing,—its situation annoyed me;—the next, which 
comprised its localities, ‘ disgusted’ me, as Gilpin would 
say; for on one side was the channel, looking like an 
interminable pease soup, and all round the town, on terra 
firma (I don’t exclude Latin words from my vocabulary 
Sara, only that odious jabbering French) Nature was 
in shreds and patches:—for miles in extent, all was 
stale, flat, and unprofitable — no, not unprofitable, 
for there were nothing but bricks and brick-fields to 
be seen. I surmise that the speculators in brick and 
mortar never heard the phrase ‘ Utile et dulce,’* or 


* Latin again! ’Tis to be lamented that we of the feminine 
gender cannot, for our sex’s credit, discover some analogy 
between ‘ the learned sock,’ and * blue. stockings ;’ socks aud 
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| that they do not know how to apply it; judging by the 
| total absence of gardens and trees ;—not a plant se choice 


as a cabbage could I descry: the Westoners have taken 
Brummel’s word for the vulgarity of cabbage, and do not 
eat it L opine. 

They who have dwelled on the other side of the king- 
dom, and in constant view of the clear bright sparkling 
sea, that washes the eastern coast,—who have watched 
the proud vessels ‘ breasting the lofty surge,’ in their 
triumphant beauty,—who have noted the calm waters, 
sleeping in treacherous tranquillity,—blue and lucid as the 
evening sky ;—or catching the lights and shadows of the 
summer clouds,—those ‘ gay creatures of the element :’— 
they who have marked these glancing hues, and varied 
shapes, dappling the face of the deep, and decking it with 
smiles ;—who, have felt their spirits kindle at the dazzling 
vivacity of the magnificent expanse ;—they who have wit- 
nessed and felt all this beauty and happiness. on the coast 
of Kent, can ill endure the melancholy mudpool that 
soils the western shore! Oh, how disappointed I felt to 
find my splendid favourite—the glorious sea—so wofully 
disfigured! Iwas prepared to greet it with all the en- 
thusiasm that three years’ absence from its presence 
could create :—Lord Byron’s touching apostrophe was in 
my heart, and old associations were crowding in my 
mind, when the deep voice of the mysterious element, 
‘hoarse with its useless, ceaseless murmurings,’ broke 
on my listening ear! Oh, what a falling off was there! 
Those chamelion hues, that had haunted my memory 
like a vision, were superseded by the veriest mud colour 
that ‘ignoble puddles wear.’ é 

‘ This precious gem, set in the silver sea!’ said I, ‘ ah, 
John of Gannt did not live at Weston!’ 

Under no circumstances, can this dreary expanse as- 
sume a cheerful aspect:—it reflects no colouring,—it 
admits of no variety ; and the greatest charm of water— 
clearness—is a blessing utterly unknown in the Bristol 
Channel; so that the very idler even—he who loves to 
loiter upon the margin of the waves, and watch 


* The patient weeds unshent by foam, 
Feel all about their undulating home ;’— 
even he, must turn with feelings of disappointment from 
the opake and turbid waters of the westerm shore. 

This unpleasing tinge is caused by the rocky bed of the 
Severn, which preventing the settling of the mud and 
sand, they are thus kept in constant motion, by the flux 
and reflux of the rapid daily tides. 

The two islands opposite the town—Steep Holme and 
Flat Holme—have a rather pleasing effect, excepting 
that they are too small,—they are not in proportion with 
the large expanse of water: they look like the stepping 
stones of some erratic giant, when striding across the 
water, from the prowess of King Arthur’s good ‘ ex cali- 
bre,’ or from the power of that redoubtable and ruthless 
knight ‘ Sir Bruise saunce pittie.’? The nearer of these 
islands appears to be about four miles from the shore. 
There is a fragment of rock, that is also an island at high 
water, within gunshot of the town, on which the baths, 
library, and reading room are erected: the arrangements 
are judicious ; but there is a feeling of insecurity—of iso- 
lation about the place; so I staid no longer than could 


stockings being, in our domestic arrangements ‘ Jaunson, 
Thaumson, much the same kind of thing,’ as poor Brammel 
once said, Now if we could but prove, that the one is the foot 
(root) of the other, we might convert a term of eontempt into a 
handsome compliment, ’ 
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be avoided, but hastened back, having not the least wish 
to be overtaken by the tide, and drowned in muddy 
water. Houses at Weston are starting into being, with 
prodigious velocity, in all directions (two streets are abso- 
lutely built, and two more are in actual contemplation), 
and they are erected, I must acknowledge, on a most in- 
genious and feasible plan for the liberal admission of ‘ the 
summer’s heat and winter’s flaw :? what the inmates must 
have endured last July twelvemonth,—is quite a pathetic 
speculation ;— last July twelvemonth,— when recreant 
Nabobs even were reduced to a state of yellow ‘ dissolu- 
tion and thaw!’ 


There are, I must not omit to tell you, | 





two hotels—real flaming hotels of the first water; and I | 
particularly noticed they had ‘no bush ;*—only think | 


what the wines must be! M— desires you will advise 
the marquess to send over for some of the Montepul- 
ciano!! In short, dear Sara, Weston, as the newspapers 
tell us, ‘is a rising place ;’—a fact which I will endeavour 
most religiously to believe ; and will take the earliest op- 
portunity of revisiting the spot, when I hear that it shall 
have risen but one third even up the side of Whorlberry, 
Till then — farewell to Weston—the Brighton of the 
Bristolians. And now farewell to thee, sweet sister. 


JULIA, 








PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 
(From a Painting) 


«Thim.Paul stretched forth the hand, and 
Acts of the Apostles. 





[A very imperfect copy of the following lines having | 


got inserted in a, provincial paper, through the mistaken 
kindness of a friend.of the author, the latter requests us 
to insert them as corrected by him, which we very rea- 
dily do, not only because we know, by experience, what 
it is to be literally and in type martyred, but also, and 
that our readers will regard as the better reason, because 
the verses themselves appear to us vividly picturesque.) 
Mup Scribe and Rabbi, skilled in ancient. lore 

And holy writ, behold Judea’s king ! 

Himself well conversant in rite and law. , 

His dark and heavy brow severely bent ; 

His fixed and penetrating eye, his lip} 


Half buried in a black and matted beard, 

Whose locks in vain essay to cleak the scorn 
And hate malignant visible beneath. 

His garb of purple and fine linen wrought, 
While round him are the splendours of the East, 
Banner and timbrel, slave and frankincense, 
With Roman banners floating through the air. 





Beside the king, voluptuously attired, 

Just at the full meridian hour of life, 

And fair above her sex, Bernice sits,— 

His Queen, th’ incestuous partner of his bed. 
And lo, where Rome’s proud consul! Festus stands ; 
A tall and stately tower; nor scarcely deigns 
(Despising both the captive and the judge) 

A glance upon the pageantry around. 

Within the distant port are ships descried, 
Their white sails glittering in the morning sun ; 
The palms and cedars stirring with the breeze, 
The amphitheatre, triumphal arch, 

The hills, and aqueducts, and temples vast, 

All harmonizing, give a grandeur to 

The scene, and elevate the gazer’s thoughts; 
We pierce the mystic veil of ages past, 

View men and things depicted as they were— 

A crowd of wisdom, wealth, and bigotry ! 
Before this mighty synod Paul appears : 

Two dreary winters had obscured the earth, 
Two brilliant summers had with beauty clad 
The Cesarian shores, enlivening all 

Save him shut out from day, in thraldom held ; 
Yet, darkness and captivity that oft 

Consume the frame, and enervate the mind 

Of man, a brighter lustre shed on Paul ; 

E’en as a star of heaven from clouds emerged, 
Shines forth resplendent with redoubled light : 
Submissive, he in patient meekness bows, 

Well knowing such to be the will of God ; 
Reproached, he utters no reproach, but stands } 
In conscious rectitude to plead his cause, 

Nor seems to feel the fetters on his limbs— 
The weight is at his heart ; less for himself 
Than others, grieved. His form of easy grace 
And dignity ; the brow of thought; the eye 

Of modesty, and truth, and sacred love. 

We almost catch the tide of eloquence 

His lips pour out; words that convince the heart, 
And, like celestial music, win the ear. 

*Tis written, when he spake no more, there reigned 
A death-like silence; every soul was filled 

With sudden awe; abashed the council rose, 
While King Agrippa, trembling on his throne, 
Declared the words of Paul, his captive, true. 
Wondrous, inscrutable, tly ways, O God ! 
Though scoffed, imprisoned, abject, poor, and weak— 
This servant of thy choice thy arm upheld ; 
And made the pillar of the Christian world! 


June 3rd, 1832. C. H. 
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PANORAMA OF MILAN, 


Ir was an excellent thought of Mr Burford to give a near 
view of the magnificent cathedral of Milan, one of the 
most splendid works of Gothic structure in the world. 
Upon entering the panoramic circle, the whole fagade is 
presented to the spectator, at a near view of only a few 
yards: all the details, therefore, of the elaborate work- 
manship, is made out with gratifying minuteness and accu- 
racy; and, in short, it presents the finest architectural 
portrait we ever saw, and is probably the largest ever laid 
down upon canvass. We did not see the painting under 
favourable circumstances, on account of the clouded 
aspect of the morning; hence the surrounding scenery 
upon the horizon did not appear distinct and to advan- 
tage. If Mr Burford have failed in any part of this ardu- 
ous undertaking, we feel it to be in the general hue of the 
grand object in his picture: to our eyes it presents rather 
the colour of Bath stone than that of dazzling marble ; 
this objection, however, is minute, when weighed against 
the admirable accuracy of the general perspective; the 
extraordinary labour in that complication of ornamental 
fret-work :—the roof alone is a master-piece of drawing, 
and, indeed, we think it not the least astonishing part of 
the original structure. The finishing of this compartment 
alone of his work, would, one would think, have occu- 
pied the whole of the time he engaged in completing the 
circle ; but when we find that from the day he commenced 
laying down his lines, to the day of its exhibition, he was 
employed but six months, his energy and celerity appear 
surprising. : 


With the exception we have already made, the general 
colouring and finish of the buildings and surrounding 
scenery is correct, vigorous, and splendid. The figures 
are all put in with remarkably vivid and natural effect ; 
a favourable example of which will be seen in the proces- 
sion of priests ascending the steps leading to the principal 


entrance. A remarkably happy effect of light, too, may 
be observed under the gateway leading from the Piazza 
del Duomo—the square immediately on the right of the 
cathedral. 

Notwithstanding our admiration of the detail of Milan 
Cathedral, for general integrity and uniformity of design, 
aswell as magnitude, it must not be named with our Min- 
ster at York. Its great defects are the multitude of 
pinnacles by which it is surrounded,—beautiful objects 
individually, but collectively giving to the general mass 
the appearance of a church surrounded by a scaffolding ; 
n that hideous square block of stone-work on the roof, 





forming the companile; and lastly, in the barbarous cons 
fusion of orders in the grand facade, where Grecian doors 
and windows are thrust into an elevation purely Gothic, 
The last architect who allowed them to remain, sacri- 
ficed general effect to isolated excellence. 

This Panorama is, we hear, very popular—it is deser- 
vedly so, being a highly meritorious work of art, and at- 
Mr Burford should always, if 


tractive as a subject. 


possible, make his own drawings. 








AN AUTHOR’S GRIEVANCE. 


Sir, —Knowing that your pages are always open to the 
exposure of injuries for which the Law, at present, pro- 
vides no redress to Dramatic Writers, I feel confident you 
will oblige me by laying before the public the following 
statement. 

A month ago, a little Vaudeville of mine was presented 
and accepted at the Grecian Saloon, City Road. After 
repeated rehearsals, it was produced last night, but, so 
imperfect were the Performers, that it was utterly impos- 
sible for the audience to understand the Piece, or gain the 
slightest glimpse of the nature of the plet. Not content 
with this ill treatment, the proprietor, Mr Rouse, on my 
complaing to him, thought proper to lay all the fault om 
the piece itself, although it had been read and approved’ 
of by him and the whole ‘of his company, and was sub- 
sequently rehearsed in his presence. 

I am induced to trouble you on this subject, as it is 
the only means I have of gaining some protection for my 
first humble attempt at Dramatic writing, and I beg leave 
to add, that I have reason to suspect the above treatment 
was wilfully inflicted on me, partly from a feeling of 
private friendship towards a celebrated author who writes 
for the Grecian Saloon, and is on terms of intimacy with 


one of the actors. 
I am, Sir, 


Your very obedient servant, 
Tue Avutuor or ‘ Mr SanGster.” 


Popham Terrace, Islington, 
6th June, 1852. 
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THE STAGE AND ACTING.—ROMEO AND 
JULIET ON MONDAY NIGHT. 


[We do not agree with everything in the following 
letter; some of the objections are perhaps too strongly 
put; but if this magnifying make them more discernible 


to those interested in correcting them, good sense will 


excuse the severity, and turn it to profit. Certainly there 


ie ample room for improvement in acting.] 


My friend of the Clarendon has given up ‘ both the houses,’ 
but liking the /ovadble Ellen Tree, begged me to go last 
night for him to her benefit, and to see her Romeo! I 
imagined she would do it fairly, but she surpassed my 
most sanguine wishes—she did it but too well—too well 
for the filling up—too well, because it makes one wish 
for impossibilities—that she might give it the masculine 
bearing of a man—all it wanted; her tenderness was 
true as heaven and Shakspeare! I was satisfied, for one 
must not stgp at a small misconception here and there, 
where the spirit of the whole was so ably seized. The 
rest all acted with an eye to the perverted taste of the 
crammed pit and crushing lower gallery gentry, with more 
or less of the proper apirit. Thus Kemble’s Mercutio 
was dashed off very well—a little of it just as it should 
be; the fault of it was the besetting sin of all—too much 
acting. Metal and fire are not best expressed by great 
bodily motion, and his ‘ Queen Mab’ should have had less 
acting ;—the mimicking the Nurse was over done—the 
death-scene was good, and only detracted from by too 
much emphasis on certam words—too many unmeaning 
pauses and drawling of the words, which is the very bane 
of the Kemble school. This it is that spoils his daughter’s 
acting, and it is his fault! Miss K. acted Juliet better 
when she first tried it than she does now. 
see that amiable clever girl making herself so unlovely in 
most unmeaning, most uanecessary distortions of face and 
figure! She’ll wear herself out, and grow old, while yet 
she’s a young woman! Does she imagine the sweet, the 
lovely Juliet made such faces, declaimed with such 
violence, and poised every line she uttered in such un- 
meaning up-and-down cadence-drawling and emphasis— 
emphasis which, by the bye, she places on wrong words, 
allowing there should be any in a young tender thing, 
whose whole soul is swallowed up in grief, passion, and 
tenderness. In such mighty conflicts there is an anguish 
and a meaning far beyond poised emphasis! and this it is 


I am sorry to | 





| that touches us to the soul! Why pause so long? Why 


make the words dwelt on so tediously ? as if the thought 
were nothing! Besides, it causes an unnatural awkward- 
ness in the others, and destroys the nice balance of natural 
sublimity—it becomes mere patchwork declamation, in 
which all the othercharacters are standing like automatons 
to listen. This is not nature; it is not Julict—that 
heavenly Julie-—that beauteous child of the most un- 
studied impulses !—far better see it played too childishly 
than thus, like a Queen mother, or a Lady Macbeth. 
There are the instants of passionate burst—they must be 
but of an instant—they are, as our divine bard took care 
they should be, very few—and to make them, in spite of 
the occasion, destroys that sweet lily’s loveliness! Ina 
word, Juliet must not be the Juliet of Miss Kemble—it 
was spoiled by pauses and drawlings, and writhings, and 
violence! I would point out such particular false reading, 
but ’twould make a book, and I must be brief. I hope, 
I will believe, it is not Miss Kemble’s fault, but the 
school she is placed in, and the wretched clapping and 
noise of pit and gallery at pauses, rants, and starts! The 
quiet graceful energy of Miss Tree did not half so much 
tell to the many-headed monster, as where she is moved 
into passionate action ‘at that word banishment.’ She 
was beautifully natural throughout; but. if she had 
not been, when she threw herself along on earth— 
or drew her sword—she would have had their most 
sweet voices. Would that I could praise Miss 
Kemble: so much am I inclined, that I will cull 
the little and natural hits wherein she, too, came up to 
the idea. She said ‘ Good night, sweetly; and all that 
garden-scene was very fair: so was the dying scene; but 
she should have fallen on, or near her Romeo. This would 
be nothing; but where all is so studied, better she had 
done so, and fallen gently, than make a display of pulling 
the dagger out, and falling plump, thump down, so as to 
put one in pain for her,—or worse, shew us that there is 
an art to curve the body so that no bones may be broken, 
only fit for tumblers: and yet this very thing was ex- 
actly to the taste of all the three-and-sixpennies ! and the 
Gods thought it most sublime !* 


* The Gods may be excused ; they, by the sizeof-the house 
alone, are deprived of the opportunity of judging; and if many 
who sit in the boxes and who play themselves at the two other 
large houses had had their way, the opportunities which educa- 
tion, will in due time afford to the Gods, would also have been 
intercepted ; as to the pit, we have our doubts whether the 
b-xes would rejoice much in the result of a comparison between 
themselves and the pit, in point of judgement, aye, and of taste 
too. 
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The rest are dispatched in two words—posture-making 
and mouthing—it is little better,—coarse exaggeration, 
or coming tamely up, where real energy is wanted. 
Shakspeare has no insignificant part—none; all require 
good actors. Never yet has he been acted as;he should 
be,—perhaps never will. O! he is my soul’s idol, in 
my closet! Why should J go to see such a Juliet, such a 
Nurse, such an Apothecary! Keeley spoiled Peter, by 
fanning her out: ’twas done to death. ‘ Take my fan’ 
is not meant to fan her, and spoils both the characters : 
it is unmeaning buffoonery. The Apothecary is not 
meant to laugh at, and should have a cloak, though tat- 
tered. To dress him up for the shilling gallery in that 
sublime scene, is out of keeping, and like the taste of all 
the rest of it. 
last night, the more am I convinced that Miss Tree, in 


The more I reflect on my impressions of 


her conception and acting of Romeo, was a giant among 
pigmies!—A precious consolation !—but thank heaven, 
we have her asa woman. A new era dawns on us; the 
stage cannot long go on as it does. Romeos, Hamlets, 
and Richards, will start up by and by, and a ‘ radical 
reform ’ take place, so as to produce something like an 
ensemble,—without which, much better Shakspeare were 
not attempted. ZERo. 


[This is not the end of our correspondent’s letter, but 
our limits oblige us to stop here.] 


Mopern Caps at Tueatres.—Dandy of Clarendon, 
after visiting the King’s theatre, on Friday night, writes 
to us—‘ Pray tell those women, who come to the pit, 
(certain Dewagers) not to put on such horrid fly-flaps of 
caps, that sp-ead up and down and round about a good 
yard ! There was such a cram that no seat could I get, 
and a file of these spread eagles effectually curtained me 
off from the stage.’ It must be confessed that the mo- 
dern caps are almost as bad as the large bonnets, while 
their transparency tantalizes one with a hope of being 
able to see, which is not, on trial, realized. They too are 
admitted into the dress-circles, the excluding order being 
against ‘bonnets,’ not ‘screens ;’ although they are as 
effectually so as the bonnets. We suppose the remedy 
must at last be left to the ladies themselves, who, never 
deficient in ingenuity, will ere long discover some novelty 
equally attractive, and more convenient for public places, 
while they may retain their handsome caps and high combs 





| 
| 


for spheres m which they themselves are the ewelusive 


attraction. 


Box-Krrrine Asuse.—A Tuélerite complains that at 
some of the theatres, the Box-keepers reserve the best 
seats for those who give them something, and place those 
who do not choose to submit to such an imposition on 
the back rows, He relates instances which came within 
his own knowledge, at the Surrey theatre ; where, to com- 
plete the inconvenience of his back-row position, he was 
annoyed by a large bonnet, worn by a lady who sat before 
him. The managers should see to the correction of the 
imposition alluded to, both from a regard to the public 
and to their own interest; in the meantime, semething 
may be done by the public themselves. Let them look 
at the list of places taken, which is accessible, and they 
will then see which places are taken, and which are not. 
As to the large bonnets, we were in hopes they were 
gone out of fashion; all considerate people have long 
since discontinued them at theatres; and a shrewd ob- 
server, in the ‘ Examiner,’ some time ago stated that 
they were chiefly patronized by the ordinary faces. 











Theatrical Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Tuesday, at } past 
8: the doors are opened one hour before.—Drury Lane—Covent 
Garden—OUlympic—C ity—7.— Queen’s—Adelphi—New Strand—# be - 
fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—4 past 6.—Cuburg—3 past 6. The 
doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


For JUNE 7th and 8th. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Romance of a Day—Old and Young—The Highland Reel. 
The Hunchback —Tartar Witch and the Pedlar Boy. 


ee 
HAYMARKET. 


The Clandestine Marriage—John Jones—The Review. 
Othello—John Jones—The Rencontre. 


ADELPHI. 
Mr Mathews at Home! when he will have the honor te-publish 
the Third Volume of his Comic Aunual for the Year 1632. 


NEW STRAND. 
Damp Beds—Speculation—The Best of Husbands. 


QUEEN’S. 
Englishmen in IndiamA Roland for an Oliver — The Wreck 
Ashore. 
en eR 


SURREY. 
Othello—The Rising Sun—The Charter of Charles V. 


ASTLEY’S. 
Mazeppa, or the Wild Horse—Scenes in the Circle—Chevy 
Chace. 
oe 
NEW CITY. 
The Lliot Witness—The Iron Chest—The Miller’s Maid. 
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